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International  Trusteeship — Role  of  United 
Nations  in  the  Colonial  World 

HY  VERNON  McKAY 


COLONIAL  revolts  which  burst  into  flame  in 
Indo-China  and  Indonesia  only  a  few  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have 
focused  attention  on  the  San  Francisco  plans  for 
bringing  a  better  world  to  dependent  peoples.  Con¬ 
fusion  and  disappointment  have  increased  every 
day  the  establishment  of  an  international  trustee¬ 
ship  system  has  been  delayed.  Too  often  over¬ 
looked,  amidst  this  disillusionment,  is  the  fact  that 
the  powerful  moral  pressure  of  world  opinion  has 
already  induced  the  British,  French  and  Dutch  to 
launch  comprehensive  programs  to  reorganize  their 
colonial  empires  along  progressive  lines. 

As  one  of  the  reporters  at  the  first  United  Na¬ 
tions  session  wrote,*  there  is  a  “headlong  conflict  of 
high  moral  principles”  between  spokesmen  for  de¬ 
pendent  peoples  who  issue  eloquent  declarations 
of  independence,  and  representatives  of  colonial 
powers  who  vigorously  extol  their  selfless  gener¬ 
osity  in  guiding  backward  areas  to  self-government 
or  independence.  Mutual  suspicions  aroused  by  this 
conflict  of  ideals  have  contributed  to  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  friendly  and  optimistic  spirit  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  that  existed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  Report  undertakes  to  reappraise  these  diver¬ 
gent  points  of  view  on  the  complex  problem  of  the 
colonial  future,  to  reconsider  the  disagreements  and 
achievements  at  San  Francisco,  to  analyze  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  United  Nations  Preparatory 
Commission  and  General  Assembly  to  implement 
the  colonial  chapters  of  the  Charter,  to  study  the 
problems  of  placing  particular  areas  under  trustee¬ 
ship,  and  to  evaluate  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
trusteeship  system. 

CONFLICTS  ON  FUTURE  OF  COLONIES 

Critics  of  the  Charter’s  trusteeship  provisions  of¬ 
ten  ignore  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco.  When  the  work  of  Commit¬ 
tee  II/4  (Trusteeship  System)  began,  the  conflict 

I.  S.  R.  Davis,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  26,  1946. 


of  views  was  so  great  that  there  was  “grave  doubt” 
they  could  be  harmonized.^  No  trusteeship  pro¬ 
posals  were  ready  for  discussion  because  the  co¬ 
lonial  question  had  been  postponed  during  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations  from  August  21  to 
October  7,  1944.  At  Yalta  four  months  later,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Stalin  had  agreed  on  certain  basic  principles 
which  were  to  guide  the  draftsmen  of  the  Charter. 
The  Yalta  formula  provided  that  (i)  the  Big  Five 
should  meet  prior  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
to  agree  on  trusteeship  proposals  to  be  presented  to 
the  United  Nations;  (2)  trusteeship  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  League  of  Nations  mandates,  territory 
taken  from  the  enemy  as  a  result  of  World  War  II, 
and  any  other  territory  voluntarily  placed  under 
trusteeship;  (3)  all  specific  territorial  settlements 
were  to  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement,  and 
were  therefore  not  to  be  discussed  either  in  the 
preliminary  meetings  of  the  Big  Five  or  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  After  President  Roosevelt 
returned  from  Yalta,  an  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittee  worked  out  a  revision  of  United  States  trus¬ 
teeship  proposals,  which  was  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  April  10,  two  days  brfore  his  death.*  But 
the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Big  Five,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Washington,  was  delayed 
until  too  late  by  a  controversy  in  the  United  States 
on  the  issue  of  whether  to  annex  or  place  under 
trusteeship  the  Pacific  islands  taken  from  the 
Japanese.^ 

2.  H.  Gilchrist,  "Colonial  Questions  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,”  American  Political  Science  Review,  October  1945, 
p.  992.  Commission  II  discussed  the  General  Assembly,  and  had 
under  it  a  special  Committee  4  to  deal  with  trusteeship. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Publication  2349,  Conference 
Series  71,  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  June  26,  1945,  pp.  127-29;  see  also,  Gil¬ 
christ,  “Colonial  Questions  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference," 
cited,  p.  983. 

4.  Neal  Stanford,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  5,  1945;  and 
J.  D.  Crider,  ATerf  Yorl(  Times,  May  2,  1945.  As  early  as  April  8, 
British  and  French  delegates  were  in  Washington  prepared  to 
participate  in  preliminary  trusteeship  discussions. 
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The  delay  in  tackling  the  colonial  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  results  largely  from  the  reluctance  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  powers  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  trusteeship 
system  with  extensive  [xjwers  of  international  su¬ 
pervision.  Many  influential  spokesmen  opposed  any 
international  trusteeship  system  at  all.  Although 
such  views  did  not  prevail,  they  are  worth  revealing 
because  they  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  Charter-makers  were  called  on  to  solve. 
Several  months  before  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence,  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  at  that  time  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  told  a  Foreign 
Policy  Association  meeting  in  New  York  that  the 
mandates  system  “was  a  conception  which  belonged 
more  to  the  old  theory  of  colonial  trusteeship  than 
to  the  modern  conception  of  colonial  partnership; 
more  to  the  passive  era  of  colonial  administration 
than  to  the  present  dynamic  age.”’  In  strikingly 
similar  language,  Jean  de  la  Roche,  leading  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  for  the  French  Ministry 
of  Colonies  (recently  renamed  the  Ministry  of 
France  Overseas),  expressed  the  belief  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  trusteeship  is  today  outmoded  by  a  formula 
of  association  which  brings  the  colonies  and  mother 
country  closer  together.  “And  we  can  only  be 
happy  about  it,”  he  declared,  “for  if  in  nearly  thirty 
years  the  colonial  peoples  entrusted  to  France  or 
England  have  not  evolved  sufficiently  to  merit  an¬ 
other  formula  than  that  of  a  narrow  tutelage — 
these  nations  would  have  failed  in  their  civilizing 
mission.”^  Such  British  experts  as  Lord  Hailey  and 
Lord  Lugard,  whose  extensive  experience  with  co¬ 
lonial  problems  entitles  them  to  a  careful  hearing, 
wrote  in  a  similar  vein.  Lord  Lugard,  noted  for  his 
reform  program  in  British  West  Africa  and  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commission,  suggested  in  January 
1945  that  the  present  mandates  may  have  served 
their  purpose  and  should  now  be  annexed  by  the 
mandatories  providing  the  latter  continued  to  issue 
annual  reports  on  their  work.^  Lord  Hailey,  widely 
known  for  his  monumental  African  Survey,  also 
believes  the  relations  between  colonial  powers  and 
colonies  should  be  those  of  senior  and  junior  part¬ 
ners,  rather  than  trustees  and  wards.® 

British  makers  of  colonial  policy  face  constant 
pressure  from  the  white  inhabitants  of  their  Afri- 

5.  British  Injonuation  Serriers,  Press  Release  R4286,  January 

19.  1945. 

6.  In  his  book,  written  in  collaboration  with  Jean  Gottman, 
Iji  jfdcration  frunfaise  -contacts  et  civilisations  d'otitre-mer 
(Montreal,  Editions  dc  I’Arhrc,  i045).  P-  25. 

7.  The  Times  (London),  January  10,  1945. 

8.  This  view  is  suniniari/ed  in  Rita  Ilinden,  ed.,  Fahian  Co¬ 
lonial  Essays  (London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  194s),  pp.  238-39. 
Sec  also,  l,ord  Hailey,  The  Fntiire  of  Colonial  Peoples  (Prince¬ 
ton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1944),  pp.  ';8-6f). 


can  possessions.  The  6500  European  settlers  in  the 
British  mandate  of  Tanganyika  probably  differ 
little  in  their  attitude  from  the  30,000  whites  in  the 
mandate  of  Southwest  Africa,  whose  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1943  and  again  in  1944  unanimously 
asked  for  incorporation  of  the  mandate  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  attitude  of  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  whites  seems  to  be  fairly  reflected  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chesholm,  who  declared:  “There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  mandate  acts  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  full  development  of  the  potential 
resources  of  the  Territory  and  should  be  abolished 
at  the  first  opportunity.”^  Still  another  voice  added 
to  this  anti-mandate  chorus  was  that  of  former 
Premier  William  M.  Hughes  of  Australia,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  “Australian  soldiers  are  not 
fighting  to  hand  over  New  Guinea  [an  Australian 
mandate]  to  some  international  trusteeship,  but  to 
retain  it  for  the  Australian  commonwealth.”*® 

Advocates  of  annexation,  however,  usually  tem¬ 
per  their  claims  by  emphasizing  the  importance 
r)f  regional  arrangements  like  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  (Commission  (renamed  the  Caribbean 
Commission  since  the  recent  adherence  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands),  which  was  established  on 
March  9,  1942  to  promote  social  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  and  research  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  regional  commissions  consider  them  a 
more  positive  approach  to  the  colonial  problem. 
They  criticize  the  mandates  system  because,  al¬ 
though  it  made  effective  use  of  publicity,  its  main 
object  was  prevention  of  breaches  of  rules  rather 
than  positive  direction  of  policy.** 

REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS  AND  TRUSTEESHIP 

The  idea  of  regional  commissions  is  promising, 
but  an  important  distinction  needs  to  be  made  in 
the  motives  of  its  supporters.  One  group  wants 
regional  commissions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations,  while  another  favors  them  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  avoid  any  international  supervision  at  all. 
The  latter  view  prevails  among  the  European 
minorities  in  South  and  East  Africa,  who  seek  to 
bolster  control  by  white  inhabitants.  As  Sir  Godfrey 
Huggins,  Premier  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  stated  in 
May  1943,  white  settlers  are  resentful  of  “political 
extremists,  who  have  often  pontificated  for  years 
without  ever  having  set  foot  in  Africa,”  and  they 
believe  “the  time  will  come  after  this  war  when 

9.  The  annexationist  views  of  Europeans  in  Africa  arc  well 
Minimarizcd  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  African  Transcripts, 
March  1945,  pp.  31-41. 

10.  Quoted  in  Christian  Century,  March  28,  1945,  p.  392. 

11.  On  proposed  regional  commissions,  .see  J.  M.  Jones,  “Half 
of  One  World,”  Fortune,  October  1944.  See  also,  K.  IL  Bailey, 
“Dependent  Areas  of  the  P.acific:  An  Australian  View,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1946,  PP-  506-09. 
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those  of  US  who  have  our  roots  in  Africa  will 
have  to  point  out  clearly  to  America  and  Europe 
that  the  settlement  of  African  questions  has  to  be 
left  to  the  people  of  Africa.”  This  sentiment  is 
echoed  in  the  British  colony  of  Kenya,  whose  25,000 
Europeans  have  for  two  decades  advocated  a 
“Closer  Union”  for  the  territories  of  East  Africa 
and  who,  on  January  4,  1945,  formally  urged  the 
British  government  to  invite  South  Africa  to  call 
a  conference  “to  plan  and  coordinate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  territories  in  Southern,  Central  and 
Eastern  Africa.”  (Representatives  from  French, 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  Africa,  were  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  observers  at  the  proposed  conference.) 
The  United  Party  Congress,  which  supports  Gen¬ 
eral  Smuts  in  South  Africa,  had  already  suggested 
a  similar  unification  of  British  African  possessions 
but  the  idea  was  dropped  when  Smuts  warned 
against  hasty  action.  South  African  newspapers 
have  expressed  approval  of  the  Kenya  proposal, 
however,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  white-controlled 
Pan-African  movement  is  widely  supported.  But 
South  Africa  hopes  first  to  attain  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  goal  of  annexing  the  protectorates  of  Basuto¬ 
land,  Swaziland  and  Bechuanaland  (which  are  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  British  Colonial  Office)  as 
well  as  the  mandate  of  Southwest  Africa.  In  this 
case,  regionalism  is  primarily  a  convenient  screen 
for  political  designs.*^ 

South  Africa’s  statement  of  May  7,  1945  at  San 
Francisco,  announcing  the  intention  to  annex  South¬ 
west  Africa,  appears  to  have  inspired  certain  Bel¬ 
gians  to  make  a  similar  declaration  regarding  their 
mandate  of  Ruanda-Urundi.*^  That  strong  French 
sentiment  also  existed  for  annexation  of  French 
mandates  in  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  was  in¬ 
dicated  during  the  first  United  Nations  session  at 
London  in  January  1946,  when  several  contradic¬ 
tory  French  declarations  were  made  before  France 
finally  announced  the  intention  to  place  its  African 
mandates  under  United  Nations  supervision. 

This  annexationist  current,  however,  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  anti-colonial  trend  of  recent 
years  which  gave  impetus  to  the  idea  of  trusteeship. 
International  supervision  was  favored  by  many  ex¬ 
ponents  of  regional  commissions.  Mr.  A.  Creech 
Jones,  British  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonics,  declared  in  1944  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  reformist  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau,  that  a 
new  trusteeship  system  “should  apply  to  all  depen¬ 
dencies,”''^  an  attitude  not  new  to  British  Socialists. 

12.  Alrican  Transcripts,  cited,  March  1945,  pp.  37-40. 

13.  Ihirl.,  September  1945,  p.  139.  Officials  in  the  Belgian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  however,  feel  that  such  statements  arc 
isolated  and  insignificant. 

14.  Ihid.,  March  1945,  p.  32. 


As  far  back  as  August  1917  the  British  Labor  I 
party’s  executive  committee  had  proposed  that  all  I 
Central  Africa  (German,  British,  Belgian  and  f 
French  possessions  and  Liberia)  be  administered 
by  an  impartial  commission  of  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.*’  While  the  present  Labor  government  shows 
no  signs  of  placing  under  trusteeship  any  British 
colonies  (as  opposed  to  mandates),  some  optimists 
believe  that,  after  the  ferment  of  post-war  transi-  ! 
tion  has  declined,  the  British  might  take  such  a  step 
if  convinced  that  the  United  States  is  not  engaged 
simply  in  a  campaign  to  break  up  the  British  Em-  j 
pire,  and  will  not  return  to  isolationism.  c 

The  position  of  British  colonial  reformers  was 
strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  three  members  of  | 
the  Big  Five — the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  Although  sharply  criticized  by  an  ideal¬ 
istic  but  often  impractical  American  opinion  for 
undue  caution,  the  United  States  delegation  at  San  j 
Francisco  urged  the  adoption  of  an  effective  plan 
for  international  supervision  of  dependent  areas. 
The  colonial  powers  were  also  made  acutely  aware  | 
of  American  opinion  by  the  demands  of  many  un¬ 
official  groups  who  demanded  freedom  for  colonial  ■ 
peoples.  The  United  States  delegates,  however,  un-  i 
like  the  American  public,  had  a  sympathetic  appre-  > 
ciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation.  Anxious 
above  all  to  reach  a  workable  compromise,  they  I 
treated  the  colonial  powers  with  care  and  dis¬ 
cretion.*^ 

Russia,  whose  vast  empire  is  without  overseas  • 
possessions,  made  headlines  by  campaigning  for 
the  independence  of  dependent  areas.  If  the  Rus-  I 
sians  showed  some  restraint,  Nathaniel  Peffer  has 
suggested,  it  is  partly  because  they  know  their  eco¬ 
nomic  program  in  itself  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  i 
impoverished  peoples  of  backward  countries.*^ 
China,  whose  future  will  be  closely  related  to  that  " 
of  the  millions  of  dependent  Orientals  in  South-  j; 
east  Asia,  also  fought  hard  for  trusteeship.  More¬ 
over,  the  dependent  areas  were  in  a  sense  repre¬ 
sented  at  San  Francisco  by  spokesmen  from  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  the  Philippines,  all  of  f 
which  had  recently  been  dependencies  and  were 
therefore  sympathetic  to  the  aspirations  of  colonial  ^ 
peoples.*®  F 

15.  P.  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  World  Politics  (New  York,  ! 

M.-icmillan,  1926),  p.  476.  t 

16.  For  contr.isting  American  opinions  on  the  colonial  ques¬ 
tion,  sec  the  realistic  view  of  Jacob  Viner,  “The  American  In¬ 
terest  in  the  Colonial  Problem,”  The  United  States  in  a  Multi- 
National  Economy  (New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
*945)»  PP-  i-ifi;  and  the  more  idealistic  approach  of  Paul  Blan-  f 
shard,  “Colonics  and  World  Peace,”  American  Mercury,  January  [ 
1946,  pp.  82-88. 

17.  Nathaniel  Peffer,  “Haves  vs.  Have  Nots,  Left  vs.  Right,” 

New  York,  Times  Magazine,  April  7,  1946.  = 

1 8.  See  the  special  colonial  issue  of  Renaissances — Revue  de  la 
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It  is  only  by  understanding  the  intensity  of  these 
conflicting  views  on  the  future  of  dependent  areas 
that  the  proposals  emerging  from  the  four  formal 
stages  of  trusteeship  discussions  thus  far  held  in 
San  Francisco  and  London  can  be  appreciated  at 
their  true  value.‘^ 

DISPUTES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Since  no  trusteeship  plan  had  been  drafted  when 
the  delegates  of  fifty  states  assembled  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Big  Five  had  to  prepare  trusteeship  pro¬ 
posals  while  simultaneously  discussing  the  subject 
with  representatives  of  all  the  United  Nations  in 
the  trusteeship  committee.  This  complication,  how¬ 
ever,  may  have  been  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability, 
because  the  dual  discussions  enabled  the  Big  Five 
to  be  “an  effective  directing  group”  in  Committee 
II/4,  a  role  they  “failed  to  maintain  in  some  of  the 
other  committees.”^® 

The  trusteeship  discussions,  like  those  of  other 
committees,  were  held  in  secret  and  produced  some 
stormy  sessions.  Information  uncovered  by  news¬ 
paper  reporters  led  them  to  make  gloomy  predic¬ 
tions  such  as  that  of  Marcus  Duffield  who  wrote 
on  May  lo  that  the  Big  Five  were  unable  to  agree 
and  that  the  whole  question  might  have  to  be  post¬ 
poned  for  further  negotiations  after  the  Confer¬ 
ence.^*  However,  inner  circle  discussions  of  the 
great  powers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Comman¬ 
der  Harold  E.  Stassen  produced  on  May  15  a 
“Working  Paper”  on  trusteeship  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  In  the  ensuing 
discussions  by  all  the  United  Nations,  sharp  criti¬ 
cisms  resulted  in  many  amendments  to  the  “Work¬ 
ing  Paper,”  but  on  June  18  the  work  of  Committee 
II/4  culminated  in  a  highly  gratifying  agreement 
on  the  nineteen  articles  (73  to  91  inclusive)  which 
make  up  Chapters  XI,  XII  and  XIII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  analyzing  the  chief  disagreements  in  the  trus¬ 
teeship  discussions  the  point  should  be  stressed  that, 
contrary  to  a  widely  held  view,  the  colonial  powers 
did  not  always  line  up  against  the  non-colonial 


f  pensee  politique  franfaise  (i  er  annce,  numerous  3,  4),  with  ar- 
[  tides  on  American,  British,  French,  Russian,  Dutch  and  Portu¬ 
guese  colonial  ideas  and  methods  written,  respectively,  by  Renee 
Strieker,  Jacques  Deaucan,  Jacques  Lorraine,  J.-M.  Gerbault, 

I  G.-L.  Ponton,  and  Aiquetche.  See  also,  Maurice  Levallois,  “Les 

*  tendances  anti-colonialistes  des  Etats-Unis,  de  I’U.R.S.S.  et  dc  la 
I  Chine,”  Renaissances,  October  1945,  pp.  22-38. 

*  19.  Trusteeship  discussions  in  London  have  gone  through 

■  three  stages — those  of  (i)  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

F  Unitetl  Nations  Preparatory  Commission,  (2)  the  full  Prepara- 

j  tory  Commission,  and  (3)  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of 

^  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

.  20.  Gilchrist,  “Colonial  Questions  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 

j  ference,”  cited,  p.  983. 

I  21.  New  Yorlt_  Herald  Tribune,  May  ii,  1945. 


states.  An  apparent  reversal  of  ideas  in  one  con¬ 
troversy,  involving  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
led  certain  Britishers  to  claim  in  this  instance  a 
colonial  point  of  view  more  advanced  than  that  of 
the  Americans.^^  Developing  out  of  the  search  for 
security,  this  disagreement  concerned  what  the 
Charter  was  to  call  “strategic  areas.”  At  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  our  Navy  and  War  Departments,  the 
United  States  delegation,  with  the  Pacific  islands  in 
mind,  proposed  that  certain  strategic  areas  within 
trust  territories  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Security  Council  rather  than  that  of  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council.  The  British  argued  that  this 
“geographical”  division  might  deprive  dependent 
peoples  in  strategic  areas  of  the  benefits  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  and  proposed  in  its  place  a  “functional”  divi¬ 
sion  which  would  place  all  trust  territories  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  but 
would  authorize  the  Security  Council  to  exercise 
whatever  strategic  functions  were  necessary The 
United  States  proposal  was  adopted,  but  with  the 
qualification  that  the  Security  Council  should,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
and  without  prejudice  to  security  considerations, 
avail  itself  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  matters  in  the 
strategic  areas. 

A  second  dispute  revolved  around  the  insistence 
of  certain  delegations,  including  the  Russians  and 
Chinese,  that  independence  be  proclaimed  as  the 
goal  for  all  colonial  peoples.  Here  the  French,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  out¬ 
spoken  objectors.  In  the  resulting  compromise 
Chapter  XI,  which  concerns  all  dependencies,  men¬ 
tions  self-government  only  as  the  ultimate  aim, 
while  Chapter  XII,  which  deals  with  trust  terri¬ 
tories,  announces  self-government  or  independence 
to  be  the  goal.  In  the  United  States  interpretation, 
however,  self-government  included  the  possibility 
of  independence  for  those  peoples  who  wanted  it 
and  were  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  an  independent  state.^'* 

How  far  the  powers  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
should  extend  was  another  subject  on  which  opin¬ 
ions  differed.  Australia,  whose  vigorous  leadership 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire  conference, 
wanted  a  Trusteeship  Council  with  strict  powers 
of  supervision  and  even  the  right  to  place  colonies 

22.  C.  P.  Redwood,  “The  New  Colonialism  and  American 
Opinion,”  Journal  of  Legal  and  Political  Sociology,  Summer 
1945.  P-  36. 

23.  Neal  Stanford,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  5,  1945; 
and  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  May  9,  1945. 

24.  See  the  excellent  analysis  by  R.  J.  Bunche,  “Trusteeship 
and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  December  30, 
1945.  PP-  1037-44- 
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under  trusteeship  without  the  agreement  of  the 
mother  countries.^^  The  colonial  powers,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  opposed  this  suggestion,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  object  to  the  principle  that  the 
United  Nations  should  have  the  power  to  receive 
petitions  and  inspect  trust  territories.  At  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  United  States,  the  Trusteeship  Cx)un- 
cil  was  made  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  Disagreements  on  the  comjxjsi- 
tion  of  the  Council  were  finally  compromised  by  a 
formula  which  gave  membership  to  the  Big  Five, 
to  United  Nations  who  administer  trust  territories, 
and  to  other  United  Nations,  elected  for  three -year 
terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  insure  an  equal  division  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  between  those  members  which  administer 
trust  territories  and  those  which  do  not. 

Another  of  the  “most  hotly  disputed”  provisions 
of  the  Charter  was  the  “conservatory  clause”  (Ar¬ 
ticle  8o)  which  prevents,  until  the  conclusion  of 
trusteeship  agreements,  any  alteration  in  the  rights 
“of  any  states  or  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of  exist¬ 
ing  international  instruments  to  which  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  may  respectively  be  par- 
ties.”^^  As  a  safeguard,  however,  the  Article  adds 
that  this  guarantee  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  delay  in  placing  mandates  under  trusteeship. 
Article  8o  resulted  partly  from  fears  of  mandatory 
jx)wers  that  their  legal  position  in  the  mandates 
might  be  undermined,  and  partly  from  fears  of 
minorities  like  the  Jews  in  Palestine  that  they 
might  lose  privileges  held  under  the  mandates  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Arabs,  it  should  be  recalled,  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  place  greater  limitations  on  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  into  Palestine.^’ 

A  final  issue  deserving  brief  mention  resulted 
from  the  United  States  proposal  for  the  open  door 
in  trust  territories — that  is,  equal  treatment  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  commercial  matters  for  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  provision  would  alter  the 
status  of  Class  C  mandates,  where  the  open  door 
did  not  prevail.  Objections  were  also  raised  that  the 
open  door,  in  some  instances,  might  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  dependent  peoples  them¬ 
selves.  The  final  decision  was  to  adopt  the  open 
door  with  the  qualification  that  it  should  not  preju¬ 
dice  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  trust  terri¬ 
tories.  The  position  of  Class  C  mandates,  however, 
was  protected  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  altered 
only  by  the  terms  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  be- 

25.  Gilchrist,  “Colonial  Questions  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,”  cited,  p.  985. 

26.  Ibid.,  pp.  990-91. 

27.  V.  M.  Dean,  "The  San  Francisco  Conference — with  Text 
of  Charter,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1945,  p.  122. 


tween  the  mandatory  {X)wer  and  other  states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned.^®  I 

C„.ONU.CH*PTP.«SOPT„EC„.«™ 

The  colonial  question  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  disputes  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  among  the  last  on  which  agreement  was 
reached.  Chapters  XI,  XII  and  XIII  are  hard  to  s 
summarize  because  every  phrase  has  importance  to  j 
the  [X)wers  which  insisted  on  its  insertion.  Chapter  ' 
XI,  a  “Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,”  is  a  unique  international  charter  of  t 
colonial  principles  applying  to  all  dependent  terri-  : 
tories  of  members  of  the  United  Nations,  while 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII  create  an  international  trus-  | 
teeship  system  applying  only  to  those  [>eoples  who 
occupy  areas  that  may  become  trust  territories. 
Chapter  XI  elaborates  a  long  list  of  jx)litical,  eco- 
nomic,  social  and  educational  obligations  on  each 
of  the  signatories  “to  promote  to  the  utmost  ...  ■ 

the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants”  of  any  of  its  ter¬ 
ritories  whose  peoples  “have  not  yet  attained  a  full  f 
measure  of  self-government.”  Each  agrees  also  to  I 
send  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  “subject  to  such  limitation  as  ^ 
security  and  constitutional  considerations  may  re¬ 
quire,”  statistical  and  technical  information  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in  its  de¬ 
pendent  areas.  These  principles  are  not  new  and 
are  unsupported  by  machinery  of  enforcement,  but  [ 
Chapter  XI  is  significant  because  it  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  so  many  states  have  agreed  on  such 
comprehensive  aims. 

Carrying  out  the  Yalta  formula,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conferees  established  in  Chapter  XII  a  voliin-  [ 
tary  trusteeship  system  which  applies  to  no  terri-  f 
tories  automatically.  Territories  may  be  placed  un- 
tier  trusteeship  by  a  special  agreement  among  the 
“states  directly  concerned,”  an  undefined  phrase  ' 
that  is  still  the  subject  of  disputation.  The  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  system  are  similar  to  the  principles  j 
of  Chapter  XI,  although  they  also  include  the  open  l| 
dfK)r,  and  specifically  “encourage  respect  for  human  - 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all.”  " 
Articles  82,  83  and  84  obligate  the  administering  au¬ 
thority  (which  may  l>e  one  or  more  states,  or  the 
United  Nations  itself)  to  insure  that  each  trust  ^ 
territory  makes  its  contribution  to  the  maintenance  ^ 
of  international  peace  and  security,  whether  or  not 
it  is  set  aside  as  a  strategic  area. 

Membership,  powers  and  procedure  of  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council  are  prescribed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

28.  Bunche,  “Trusteeship  and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,”  citeti,  p.  1039.  See  also, 
“The  Trusteeship  System,"  The  Round  Table,  March  1946,  f 
pp.  127-32.  i 
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I  The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  one  specially 
qualified  person  designated  by  each  member.  De¬ 
cisions  are  to  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  voting,  each  having  one  vote.  The 
Council  formulates  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
has  the  power  (i)  to  consider  reports  submitted  by 
administering  authorities  on  the  basis  of  question¬ 
naires  formulated  by  the  Trusteeship  Council;  (2) 
to  accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  administering  authority;  (3)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respective  territories 
■  at  times  agreed  on  with  the  administering  author- 
I  ity;  and  (4)  to  take  these  and  other  actions  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments. 

PREPARATORY  COMMISSION 
IMPLEMENTS  TRUSTEESHIP 

'  These  principles,  which  promise  a  better  future 
r  for  dependent  peoples,  were  established  by  the 
signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  on  June  26, 
I  1945.  Steps  to  implement  them  were  undertaken  by 
I  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
i  tions  during  the  four  months  between  August  16 
!  and  December  22.  This  commission,  provided  for 
in  the  “Interim  Arrangements”  agreed  to  by  the 
United  Nations,  included  “one  representative  from 
I  each  government  signatory  to  the  Charter,”^^  and 
carried  out  its  task  in  two  stages.  Its  preliminary 
I  work  was  done  by  its  Executive  Committee  of 
fourteen  states — Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Iran,  Mexico,  the 
I  Netherlands,  Russia,  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia — which  met  in  London  on  August  16. 
To  expedite  these  first  discussions  the  Executive 
(  Committee  set  up  on  September  i  ten  subcommit¬ 
tees  (Committee  4  dealt  with  trusteeship),  which 
worked  out  during  the  ensuing  seven  weeks  a  series 
of  recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  when 
it  convened  in  London  on  November  24.^° 
k  The  outstanding  disagreement  in  the  Executive 
Committee  concerned  the  formation  of  a  Tem¬ 
porary  Trusteeship  Committee  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  assist  and  advise  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council  until  the  Trusteeship  Council 
.  was  created.  The  latter  cannot  be  formed  until  trus- 
,  tceship  agreements  have  designated  enough  states 
f  as  administering  authorities  to  provide  the  balance 
required  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  between  states 
which  administer  trust  territories  and  states  which 
■  do  not.  Four  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  this 

29.  Report  to  the  President,  cited,  pp.  252-53. 

30.  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory 
j  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  PC/EX/i  13/Rcv.  i,  No- 
I  vetnber  12,  1945,  p.  5. 


problem  were  discussed  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee:  (i)  to  limit  the  initial  Trusteeship  Council 
membership  to  the  Big  Five;  (2)  to  have  the  states 
directly  concerned  approve  “provisionally”  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trusteeship  agreements  so  that  the  Council 
might  be  created;  (3)  to  consider  as  administering 
authorities  certain  states  which  would  express  their 
intention  of  placing  territories  under  trusteeship; 
and  (4)  to  set  up  an  “interim  subsidiary  organ” 
under  Article  22  of  the  Charter  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  trusteeship  agreements  were  conclud¬ 
ed.^^  The  last  of  these  proposals  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  on  October  18,  over 
the  opposition  of  Russia,  Yugoslavia  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Russia’s  vote  proved  particularly  dis¬ 
concerting  because,  the  week  before,  the  U.S.S.R. 
delegate  in  a  subcommittee  had  approved  the  idea 
of  a  Temporary  Trusteeship  Committee;  evidently 
new  instructions  from  Moscow  accounted  for  this 
contradiction.^^  Other  proposals  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  included  a  Provisional  Agen¬ 
da  for  the  Temporary  Trusteeship  Committee, 
Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  for  both  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Trusteeship  Committee  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  a  recommendation  to  establish  the 
Trusteeship  Council  “as  soon  as  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  fulfilled.”^^ 

Opening  its  meetings  in  London  on  November 
24,  the  full  Preparatory  Commission  was  presented 
two  days  later  with  these  recommendations  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  Detailed  consideration  was 
begun  on  November  28  by  eight  technical  com¬ 
mittees,  which  spent  the  next  three  and  a  half 
weeks  discussing  and  amending  the  proposals.  The 
Trusteeship  Committee  was  again  Committee  4, 
with  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt  of  Cuba  as  chairman.  In 
general,  the  task  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  detailed  reports  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  smaller  group  were  adopted  by 
the  full  commission.^'*  This  was  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Committee  4,  which  still  faced  major  prob¬ 
lems  after  the  other  seven  technical  committees  had 
their  work  either  finished  or  well  in  hand.^’ 

TEMPORARY  TRUSTEESHIP  COMMITTEE  DEFEATED 

Committee  4  held  fifteen  meetings  during  which 

31.  These  discussions  of  Committee  4  of  the  Executive  G)m- 
mittee  were  summarized  for  Committee  4  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  at  its  second  meeting;  see  United  Nations  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  Committee  4:  Trusteeship,  Summary  Record 
of  Meetings,  PC/TC/2,  November  30,  1945. 

32.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  18,  1945. 

33.  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee,  cited,  pp.  7-8,  55-63. 

34.  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  PC/20,  December  23,  1945,  pp.  5-6. 

35.  Sydney  Gruson,  New  York,  Times,  December  t8,  1945. 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  its  supporters  in  Eastern 
Europe,  along  with  such  recently  dependent  states 
as  Egypt,  Syria  and  the  Philippines,  launched  re¬ 
peated  attacks  against  the  views  upheld  by  the  co¬ 
lonial  powers.  Since  the  decision  to  create  the  Tem- 
[xjrary  Trusteeship  Committee  had  not  been  unani¬ 
mous,  it  was  debated  first.  Mr.  Gromyko  opened 
the  discussion  on  November  29  by  reiterating  the 
Russian  opinion  that  a  Temporary  Trusteeship 
Committee  would  be  unconstitutional  since  it  was 
not  provided  for  in  the  Charter:  the  proper  action, 
he  urged,  would  be  prompt  negotiation  of  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements.  Mr.  James  F.  Green  for  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  A.  Creech  Jones  for  the 
United  Kingdom  replied  that  they  considered  the 
proposed  committee  reasonable  and  practical,  but 
would  be  willing  to  consider  alternative  sugges¬ 
tions.^*’  On  the  following  day  Yugoslavia  intro¬ 
duced  an  alternative  plan  which,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  many  changes,  was  adopted — a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  the  mandatory  powers  to  announce 
by  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  their  willingness  to  place  their  mandates 
under  trusteeship.  The  Yugoslav  proposal  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  the  controversial  phrase  “states 
directly  concerned"  as  (a)  the  mandatory  states, 
(b)  the  Big  Five,  and  (c)  “perhaps  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers.”  Finally,  the  Yugoslav  delegate  sug¬ 
gested  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  place  of  the  Temporary  Trusteeship 
Committee,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  trusteeship  agreements  could  be  concluded 
during  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  part  of  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  first  session.^^ 

When  other  delegations  asked  for  time  to  study 
the  Yugoslav  proposals,  the  Committee  turned  for 
most  of  its  next  five  meetings  to  the  study  of  the 
Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  Meanwhile,  the  British  and  United  States 
delegations  sought  instructions  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments.  On  December  4  reports  from 
London  indicated  a  compromise,  with  Yugoslavia 
withdrawing  its  definition  of  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned,”  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  aban¬ 
doning  the  idea  of  a  Temporary  Trusteeship  Com¬ 
mittee  in  favor  of  an  ad  hoc  committee.^®  When 
Committee  4  took  up  the  discussion  again  on  De¬ 
cember  8  Yugoslavia  presented  this  modified  plan, 
and  Mr.  Green  responded  with  a  declaration  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  accept  it  with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications.^^  At  the  next  meeting,  however, 

36.  Summary  Record,  cited,  PC/TC/2,  November  30,  1945. 

37.  Ihid.,  PC/SC/4,  December  i,  1945. 

38.  See  Sydney  Gruson,  New  Yorl{  Times,  December  2,  6, 
1945- 

39.  Summary  Record,  cited,  PC/TC/31,  December  10,  1945. 


Mr.  Gromyko  objected  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  I 
was  no  different  from  the  Temjxirary  Trusteeship  [ 
Council,  and  bluntly  declared  he  was  not  surprised  j 
that  the  mandatory  powers  were  in  favor  of  substi¬ 
tute  organs,  for  they  could  then  talk  for  months  or  > 
years  instead  of  acting.  When  Mr.  Wellington  Koo 
of  China  suggested  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  ‘ 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  because  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  would  have  a  main  trusteeship  com¬ 
mittee  in  any  case,  the  session  closed  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  adopting  Mr.  Koo’s  proposal  for  a  sub-  j 
committee  to  prepare  a  new  draft  based  on  the 
various  proposals  which  had  been  presented."*® 

At  the  final  meeting  of  Committee  4  on  Decern-  ; 
her  20,  the  subcommittee  brought  in  a  unanimous  ■ 
report  which  included  no  mention  of  any  kind  of 
temporary  trusteeship  committee  and  therefore  rep¬ 
resented  a  victory  for  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  numerous  objections  and 
comments  on  the  rejxyrt  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  o.  In  the  resulting  Draft  Resolution  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  after  a  lengthy  statement 
of  reasons,  recommended  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  adopt  the  following  declaration: 

“The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  calls 
on  the  states  administering  territories  under  League  of 
Nations  mandate  to  undertake  practical  steps,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  other  states  directly  concerned,  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter  (which 
provides  for  the  conclusion  of  agreements  on  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  for  each  territory  to  be  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  system),  in  order  to  submit  these  agree¬ 
ments  for  approval  preferably  not  later  than  during 
the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

“Those  trusteeship  matters  which  will  be  taken  up  f 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  First  Part  of  its  First  I 
Session  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  establishment  I 
of  the  trusteeship  system,  will  be  considered  by  the  [ 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  i 
using  the  methods  which  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
siders  most  appropriate  for  the  further  consideration 
of  these  matters.”"* ‘ 

LIBERALS  WIN  RULES  CONTROVERSY 

The  defeat  of  the  Executive  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  Temporary  Trusteeship  Commit¬ 
tee  automatically  nullified  two  of  its  other  pro¬ 
posals  (the  Provisional  Agenda,  and  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  temporary  com-  I 
mittee),  leaving  only  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  for  the  Trusteeship  Qiuncil.  These  pro¬ 
visional  rules  also  underwent  rough  treatment  in 
the  full  Preparatory  Commission.  In  the  Execu- 

40.  Ihid.,  PC/TC/32,  December  12,  1945. 

41.  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  cited,  p.  49.  See  | 

also,  Summary  Record,  PC/TC/42,  December  22,  1945.  [ 
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P  tive  Committee  the  British  had  submitted  draft 
rules  based  largely  on  those  of  the  Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission.  More  flexible  and  liberal  United 
States  suggestions,  ably  advocated  by  our  delegate 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  bad  persuaded  the  colonial  pow¬ 
ers  to  give  ground.  They  had  yielded  on  the  right 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  hear  oral  as  well  as 
I  written  petitions,  and  had  agreed  to  periodic  sur- 
'  veys  of  progress  toward  self-government  or  inde- 
=  pendence  (although  the  latter  provision  is  to  apply 
=  only  where  the  individual  trusteeship  agreement 
;  provides  for  such  a  survey).  They  had  also  con¬ 
ceded  the  Trusteeship  Council  the  power  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  its  annual  report,  “suggestions  and  recom- 
^  mendations  for  improvements”  in  non-strategic 
areas,  and  in  strategic  areas  if  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  Security  Council  or  the  individual  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement.'^^ 

Numerous  qualifying  phrases  had  been  insisted 
on  by  the  colonial  |X)wers,  including  a  series  of 
limitations  on  the  rights  of  both  oral  and  written 
petition.  But  in  a  notable  session  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  on  December  5,  these  limitations 
were  stricken  out,  “to  the  amazement  of  observers 
in  the  press  gallery”  who  had  seen  them  “meticu¬ 
lously  inserted  into  the  text  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.”  While  British  and  Belgian  delegates  ar- 
!  gued  that  irresponsible  elements  should  not  be 
given  a  hearing  before  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  that  a  certain  standard  of  manners  should  pre¬ 
vail,  the  Mexican  delegate  objected  that  the  tone 
of  a  petition  had  no  relation  to  the  validity  of  the 
complaint  raised,  and  the  Ukrainian  representative 
pointed  out  that  people  with  deep  grievances  were 
I  unlikely  to  be  polite.  After  the  Philippine  delegate 
*  had  made  “an  impassioned  speech”  in  a  similar 
vein,  the  Committee  adopted  a  Mexican  proposal 
to  strike  out  that  part  of  Rule  38  which  authorized 
I  the  Trusteeship  Council  “to  reject  petitions  or  parts 
thereof:  (a)  if  they  are  trivial  in  nature,  couched 
in  abusive  terms,  or  submitted  anonymously;  and 
H  (b)  if  they  contain  complaints  which  are  incom- 
!  patible  with  the  provisions  of  Chapters  XII  and 
i  XIII  of  the  Charter  or  the  trusteeship  agreements.” 
;  Committee  4  then  proceeded  to  cast  out  Rule  41, 
which  provided  that  the  administering  authority 
j-  should  within  six  months  furnish  the  Trusteeship 
i  Council  with  such  comments  as  it  considered  de- 
sirable  on  petitions  referred  to  it  by  the  Council, 
and  Rule  44  which  provided  that  conclusions  on 
petitions  were  to  be  reached  in  private  meetings.**’ 

42.  Sec  Report  hy  the  Executive  Committee,  cited,  pp.  58-63; 
and  S.  R.  Davis,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  16,  1945. 

43.  S.  R.  Davis,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  6,  1945; 
=  see  also.  Summary  Record,  PC/TC/26,  December  6,  1945,  and 

Report  hy  the  Executive  Committee,  cited,  p.  61. 


On  the  preceding  day,  December  4,  the  Committee 
had  already  approved  a  United  States  motion  to 
delete  two  parts  of  Rule  39,  one  of  which  would 
have  confined  oral  petitions  “to  matters  previously 
notified  by  the  petitioner  to  the  Council,”  and  the 
other  of  which  would  have  allowed  the  Council 
to  accept  oral  petitions  only  from  petitioners 
“whom  it  may  deem  worthy  of  a  hearing.”**"* 
Several  other  important  changes  to  further  the 
interests  of  dependent  peoples  were  included  in 
the  sixty-two  rules  provisionally  adopted  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  three  of  which  merit 
special  mention.  Rule  i,  revised  by  a  Russian 
amendment,  provides  for  two  meetings  of  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council  each  year,  while  the  Executive 
Committee  had  recommended  only  one  meeting. 
Rule  24,  revised  by  a  United  States  amendment, 
provides  that  meetings  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and  its  commissions  shall  be  public  unless  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  require  private  meetings;  the 
Executive  Committee  had  provided  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  determine  in  each  instance  whether  its  meeting 
be  public  or  private,  and  had  also  specified  private 
meetings  for  all  committees  and  commissions  of 
technical  experts.  Finally,  Rule  61  (58  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  report),  on  which  a  Philippine 
amendment  occasioned  long  and  heated  debates, 
strengthens  the  Council’s  right  to  conduct  periodic 
surveys  of  progress  toward  self-government  or  in¬ 
dependence  by  empowering  it  “to  use  various 
methods  to  ensure  the  fullest  possible  expression  of 
the  wishes  of  the  local  population,”  including  “the 
holding  of  public  elections.”"*’ 

Both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  restrictions  on 
the  limitations  advocated  by  colonial  powers  hold 
out  encouragement  to  dependent  peoples.  True, 
according  to  the  Charter,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
is  to  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  so  these  pro¬ 
visional  rules  may  still  be  changed,  but  indications 
are  that  the  colonial  powers  will  abide  by  the  rules 
adopted  in  the  Preparatory  Commission. 


The  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  opened  in  London  on 
January  10  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  and  its  objectives,  which  delayed  the  beginning 
of  its  trusteeship  committee’s  spadework  until  Jan¬ 
uary  21.  During  these  preliminaries,  however,  trus¬ 
teeship  moves  of  major  importance  were  officially 
announced.  On  January  17  British  Foreign  Secre- 

44.  Summary  Record,  PC/TC/9,  December  5,  1945. 

45.  Compare  texts  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  in 
Report  by  the  Executive  Committee,  cited,  pp.  58-63,  and  Report 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  cited,  pp.  50-56;  see  also.  Sum¬ 
mary  Record,  PC/TC/40,  December  21,  1945. 
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tary  Bevin  declared  that  Britain  would  “enter  forth¬ 
with  into  negotiations”  to  place  under  trusteeship 
its  mandates  of  Tanganyika,  Togoland  and  the 
Camertxins,  although  he  made  it  clear  that  British 
willingness  to  act  depended  on  the  negotiation  of 
satisfactory  trusteeship  terms.  The  mandate  of 
Transjordan,  he  asserted,  would  be  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  while  plans  for  Palestine  would  not 
be  put  forward  until  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  been  made.'^*'  Brit¬ 
ain’s  lead  was  followed  the  next  day  by  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia  and  Belgium,  which  announced 
their  intentions  to  place  under  United  Nations 
supervision  the  mandates  of  Western  Samoa,  New 
Guinea,  Nauru  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  That  night 
it  was  revealed  that  Britain  had  taken  the  next 
important  step  by  submitting  drafts  of  trusteeship 
agreements  to  those  states  which  it  considered  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  an  action  also  taken  by  Belgium. 
The  drafts  for  all  three  British  mandates  were  sent 
to  South  Africa,  that  for  Tanganyika  to  Belgium, 
and  those  for  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  to 
France.  The  agreements  were  also  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  but  for 
their  information  only.  British  officials,  however, 
said  that  this  action  did  not  necessarily  exclude 
negotiations  with  other  jxiwers,  which  would  have 
to  make  overtures  to  Britain  if  they  sought  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  formation  of  trusteeship  agreements. 

Contradictory  stories  had  indicated  division  of 
opinion  in  Paris  on  the  French  mandates  of  Togo¬ 
land  and  the  Cameroons.  On  January  17,  it  was 
reported.  Foreign  Minister  Bidault  told  the  French 
cabinet  that  these  mandates  had  progressed  so  far 
under  French  administration  that  trusteeship  would 
be  a  step  backward.  The  British,  Belgian,  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  New  Zealand  declarations,  however,  left 
France  in  the  unenviable  position  of  South  Africa, 
whose  London  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Heaton 
Nicholls,  had  told  the  Assembly  on  January  17  that 
Southwest  Africa  was  not  like  the  other  mandates, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  placed  under  trustee¬ 
ship  now;  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  he  said, 
would  reserve  its  rights  on  the  matter  until  it  had 
consulted  the  wishes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mandate.  In  any  case,  while  M.  Bidault,  last  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Big  Five  to  address  the  As¬ 
sembly,  made  no  concrete  offer  to  place  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons  under  United  Nations  super¬ 
vision,  he  did  say  that  France  was  “prepared  to 

46.  For  text  of  Bevin’s  speech,  sec  New  Yorl(  Times,  January 
18,  1946.  The  report  of  the  Anglo-American  Q>mmittee  of 
Inquiry,  released  on  April  30,  1946,  recommended  that  Pales¬ 
tine,  until  hostility  between  Jews  and  Arabs  disappears,  “be  con¬ 
tinued  as  at  present  under  mandate  pending  the  execution  of  a 
trusteeship  agreement  under  the  United  Nations." 


Study  the  terms”  of  such  an  arrangement.**^  | 

SKIRMISHES  IN  TRUSTEESHIP  COMMITTEE  ^ 

The  French  position,  however,  was  further  con-  j 
fused  during  an  opening  skirmish  in  the  Fourth  I 
Committee  on  January  21  when  M.  Gaston  Mon-  i 
nerville,  France’s  Negro  representative  from  French 
CJuiana,  eulogized  France’s  mandatory  work  and 
indicated  the  African  mandates  would  be  annexed.  | 
New  Zealand’s  Mr.  Fraser  was  aroused  to  demand  [ 
a  full  clarification  of  the  French  position.  In  what  [ 
one  witness  called  “a  first  class  row,”  he  pointed 
out  that  mandates  did  not  belong  to  mandatory 
powers  and  that  the  latter  had  no  right  to  mis¬ 
appropriate  them.  “Unless  we  have  frank  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Charter  we  are  just  beating  the  air  and  ^ 
wasting  time,”  he  declared,  urging  both  France 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  accept  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.**®  Although  the  * 
meeting  adjourned  shortly,  the  attack  on  the 
French  was  renewed  on  the  following  day  by  Mr.  ■ 
Zeineddine  of  Syria,  who  concluded  with  the  hope  I 
that  a  resolution  would  be  passed  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  French  step  to  annex  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroons.  The  stinging  character  of  these  re-  i 
marks  prompted  conciliatory  statements  from  both 
South  Africa  and  France.  Mr.  Nicholls  repeated 
that  his  government  would  ascertain  the  freely  ex-  1 
pressed  will  of  both  European  and  native  popu-  j 
lations,  and  conceded  that  it  would  submit  its  de-  [ 
cision  for  judgment  by  the  General  Assembly.^’ 
The  French  delegates,  apparently  embarrassed  by 
lack  of  instructions  because  of  the  cabinet  crisis  1 
created  by  the  resignation  of  General  de  Gaulle, 
did  not  resjxjnd  till  the  next  meeting,  when  M. 
Ponsot  rose  to  reaffirm  M.  Bidault’s  declaration  that  i 
France  would  study  the  terms  by  which  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons  could  be  placed  under  trustee¬ 
ship.  Moreover,  he  assured  his  colleagues,  France  ^ 
would  respect  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter 
it  had  signed  in  San  Francisco.’®  It  appeared  that 
the  French  were  ready  to  compromise  by  nego-  i 
tiating  trusteeship  agreements  on  condition  that  f 
their  trust  territories  could  become  integral  parts 
of  France  if  they  wished.’* 

47.  J.  B.  Rcston,  ihid.,  January  i8,  1946;  and  Sydney  Gruson, 
ihid.,  January  19,  20,  1946. 

48.  J.  C.  Smith,  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  January  22,  1946;  1 

compare  the  much  milder  report  of  these  speeches  in  United 
Nations  CJcncral  Assembly,  Fourth  Committee,  Summary  Record 

of  Meetings,  Journal  No.  ii;  Supplement  No.  4-A/C.4/a. 

49.  Summary  Record,  Journal  No.  12:  Supplement  No. 
4-A/C.4/4. 

50.  Ibid.,  Journal  No.  13:  Supplement  No.  4-A/C.4/5.  It  ii 

generally  assumed  that  General  de  Gaulle  and  some  of  his  mil-  ^ 
itary  advisers  favored  annexation.  ^ 

51.  J.  C.  Smith,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  23,  1946. 
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^  U.S.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

f  With  these  initial  skirmishes  out  of  the  way,  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  at  its  fifth  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24  began  consideration  of  its  chief  problem, 

^  the  Draft  Resolution  calling  on  the  mandatory 
powers  to  place  their  mandates  under  trusteeship, 
i  The  central  issue  in  these  discussions  was  raised 
t  by  an  American  amendment  to  reaffirm  the  prin- 
E  ciples  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  so  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  would  show  its  concern  not  only  for  the 
1  i3,ooo,o(X)  people  living  in  mandated  territories  but 
for  the  300,000,000  dependent  people  living  in  other 
non-self-governing  territories.  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  United  States  delegate,  felt  very  strong- 
i  ly  that  the  Assembly  should  take  some  action  to 
‘  show  all  colonial  peoples  its  awareness  of  their 
problems.  Perhaps  to  smooth  the  way  for  accep- 
I  tance  of  the  United  States  amendment,  Mr.  Dulles 
tactfully  jxiinted  out  that  the  Draft  Resolution  was 
:  somewhat  outdated  since  the  mandatory  powers 

)  had  now  expressed  their  intentions  to  negotiate 

!  trusteeship  agreements  promptly.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions,  he  said,  should  publicly  express  satisfaction 
}  at  this  progress.’^ 

■  The  United  States  amendment  met  a  mixed  re- 
I  ception.  So  many  other  amendments  were  pro- 
j  [losed  that  they  were  referred  to  a  subcommittee, 
but  the  resulting  compromise,  unanimously  adopted 
;  by  the  Fourth  Committee  on  February  4,  retained 
j  the  heart  of  the  American  proposal.’^ 

Delegates  of  the  Philippines  and  other  small 
states  again  made  strenuous  efforts  to  force  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  states  directly  concerned,  but  were  no 
more  successful  than  they  had  been  at  San  Fran- 
\  cisco  or  in  the  Preparatory  Commission.  Mr.  Dulles 
was  sharply  attacked  after  he  maintained  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25  that  discussion  of  this  matter  “was  not  with- 
r  in  the  competence  of  the  committee.”  The  General 
Assembly,  he  commented,  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  this  question,  but  only  when  trus- 
1,  tceship  agreements  were  submitted  for  its  ap- 
proval.’"*  Mr.  Dulles  feared  that  a  United  Nations 
attempt  to  define  the  states  directly  concerned  could 
only  succeed  by  a  definition  including  a  large  num- 

52.  Summary  Record,  Journal  No.  14:  Supplement  No. 
4-A/C.4/6.;  see  also,  New  Yor/{  Times,  January  24,  1946. 

I  54.  New  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  January  29,  1946;  and  Sydney 
r  (iruson,  New  York_  Times,  February  i,  5,  1946. 

54.  Summary  Record,  Journal  No.  15:  Supplement  No. 
4-A/C.4/7.  For  a  pood  summary  of  the  Fourth  Committee’s 
I  work,  see  Edmund  Stevens,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January 
■-  28,  1946;  see  also.  New  York,  Times,  February  8,  1946.  The 

1  discussions  of  the  Fourth  0)mmittce,  it  will  be  noted,  dealt 

only  with  Section  i  of  the  Preparatory  Commission’s  report  on 
trusteeship  (Chapter  IV);  Section  2,  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Pnxredure  for  the  Trusteeship  Council,  were  left  to  be  dealt 
•j  with  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  itself,  whenever  it  is  formed. 


ber  of  powers,  a  result  that  might  enable  such 
powers  to  delay  unduly  the  conclusion  of  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements. 

PROBLEMS  COMPLICATING 
TRUSTEESHIP 

The  General  Assembly  closed  with  no  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  yet  created,  no  mandates  placed  under 
trusteeship,  no  decision  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Italian  colonies,  no  plans  to  implement  the  Moscow 
agreement  of  the  Big  Three  to  place  Korea  under 
a  Big  Four  trusteeship,  and  no  solution  in  sight 
for  the  future  of  the  Pacific  islands.^’  In  fairness  to 
the  Assembly,  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
all  of  these  matters  depended  on  the  action  of  states 
directly  concerned  and  thus  were  not  within  the 
Assembly’s  jurisdiction.  The  long  delay  in  estal> 
lishing  the  trusteeship  system  can  best  be  explained 
by  an  analysis  of  the  problems  complicating  the 
placing  of  particular  areas  under  trusteeship. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  BASES 

The  trusteeship  issue  that  has  aroused  the  most 
lively  discussion  in  the  United  States  is,  quite  na¬ 
turally,  the  future  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Our  failure 
to  inform  the  General  Assembly  of  our  intention 
to  place  these  territories  under  trusteeship  has  been 
the  subject  of  sharp  attack  by  certain  groups  in  this 
country  and  spirited  defense  by  others.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  complicated  by  many  problems.  Twice  it 
has  attracted  widespread  publicity,  once  during 
the  San  Francisco  Q)nference,  and  again  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Assembly.  Three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  Admiral  King 
sounded  the  keynote  of  those  who  seek  to  annex 
the  islands,  when  he  declared  that  we  must  keep 
these  Pacific  bases  which  “will  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  sacrifice  of  American  blood.”’^  This  view, 
soon  echoed  by  many  other  military  men,  was  also 
expressed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  which  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  May  3  to  urge  annexation.’^  State  Department 
officials,  however,  chose  on  this  point  to  abide  more 
clo.sely  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Cairo 
Declaration,  both  of  which  had  repudiated  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement.  They  were  supjxirted  by 
the  Interior  Department,  which  has  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  rivalry  with  the  Navy  for  administration  of 
American  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  This 
quarrel  was  compromised  in  the  Charter  by  the 
concept  of  the  strategic  area  under  the  Security 
Council  where  the  United  States  has  a  veto,  and 

55.  See  Sydney  Gruson’s  summary.  New  York  Times,  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1946. 

56.  New  York  Times,  April  5,  1945. 
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by  the  provision,  in  accordance  with  the  Yalta 
formula,  which  left  the  negotiation  (and  amend¬ 
ment)  of  trusteeship  agreements  to  the  states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned. 

During  the  subsequent  six  months,  the  conflict 
over  the  Pacific  bases  receded  into  the  background. 
Its  revival  was  foreshadowed  on  December  23 
when  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  criticized  the  government  for  being  “strange¬ 
ly  silent.”’®  Three  weeks  later,  after  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  got  under  way.  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Kenney,  the  War  Department’s 
chief  adviser  to  the  United  States  delegation,  re¬ 
marked  to  the  press  in  London  that  we  ought  to 
annex  all  the  Japanese  islands  we  need.  This  com¬ 
ment  led  to  a  New  Yor!^  Times  report  of  January 
15  that  “our  delegation  not  only  is  not  agreed  on 
what  should  be  done  about  the  question  but  more¬ 
over  has  vastly  dillerent  views  on  it.”  More  point¬ 
edly,  the  Times  remarked:  “If  Secretary  James  F. 
Byrnes  knows  what  the  policy  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  on  this,  he  has  not  said  anything  about  it  to 
the  delegation.”’^  This  attack  was  misleading  be¬ 
cause  dispositon  of  the  Pacific  islands  was  not  on 
the  agenda  and  was  therefore  never  discussed  by 
the  United  States  delegation. 

Evidently  prompted  by  this  criticism,  however. 
Secretary  Byrnes  reportedly  cabled  President  Tru¬ 
man  to  announce  our  position,  which  the  President 
did  in  an  informal  way  at  his  afternoon  news  con¬ 
ference  on  January  15.  Ignoring  the  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  the  Charter,  his  remarks  were  am¬ 
biguous,  but  their  substance  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  place  under  trusteeship  all 
the  islands  taken  from  the  Japanese.  Although  the 
President  thus  made  the  first  official  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  United  States  policy,  these  extemporaneous 
remarks  are  obviously  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
formal  announcements  made  by  the  mandatory 
powers  to  the  General  Assembly.  State  Department 
officials  were  surprised  by  the  President’s  com¬ 
ments,  although  they  later  issued  explanations  to 
clarify  our  position,  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
made  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
on  January  22.  Much  confusion  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  Department’s  experts  had  issued  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  in  the  first  place. 

The  President’s  declaration,  defended  by  Senator 
Fulbright,  was  promptly  condemned  by  the  four 
Senators  who  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  to  urge 
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59.  Ibid.,  January  15,  1946.  Two  days  later,  S.  R.  Davis, 
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annexation — Democrats  Byrd  and  Eastland,  and  I 
Republicans  Tobey  and  Capehart.  Senator  Eastland  I 
expressed  the  belief  that  a  treaty  conceding  any  | 
form  of  U.N.  control  over  the  islands  would  face  T 
“very  tough  sledding”  in  the  Senate.^  Senator  I 
Byrd  furthered  confusion  of  thought  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying:  “As  I  understand  English,  a  trus-  > 
teeship  means  joint  administration  of  an  island  by 
several  countries.”^*  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
while  the  Charter  makes  such  a  joint  administra¬ 
tion  legally  possible,  in  most  ca.ses  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority  is  to  be  vested  in  one  state. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senators  obscured  the  fact 
that  the  Charter  was  designed  to  protect  such 
special  interests  as  we  have  in  the  Pacific  islands.  , 
In  any  trusteeship  agreement  we  negotiate  we  can 
and  will,  as  the  British  are  reported  to  have  done 
in  their  proposal  for  the  Cameroons,  stipulate  that 
we  shall  be  free  at  all  times  to  fortify  a  trust  terri¬ 
tory  in  any  way  we  wish.^^  The  Security  Council 
(for  strategic  areas)  can  only  approve  or  disapprove 
these  terms;  if  it  disapproves  them,  the  islands  will  ' 
remain  under  United  States  control. 

Meanwhile,  another  controversy  was  uninten¬ 
tionally  set  off  on  January  22  by  Acting  Secretary  ( 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  when  he  told  newsmen 
that  the  unpublished  Yalta  agreement  providing 
for  Russian  occupation  of  the  Kurile  islands  was  | 
not  a  final  territorial  decision.  Four  days  later  this  f 
statement  was  challenged  by  a  radio  announce¬ 
ment  from  Moscow  stating  that  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment  had  clearly  provided  for  the  Kuriles  to  be 
handed  over  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan.  Secretary  Byrnes,  however,  said  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  agreement,  that  it  was  not  in  the  State 
Department  archives  but,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  i 
in  safekeeping  at  the  White  House.  From  London, 
spokesmen  for  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Office 
and  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  were  quoted  on  j 
January  30  as  saying  that  nobody  could  find  a  copy 
of  it.^^ 

The  unhappy  manner  in  which  the  Yalta  accord  l 
was  brought  into  the  open  on  February  ii,  1946, 
and  its  flavor  of  old-school  secret  diplomacy,  dis¬ 
turbed  American  public  opinion.  Senator  Byrd  ex¬ 
pressed  a  popular  point  of  view  when,  even  before 
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I  the  text  was  published,  he  declared  it  would  be 

j  “absurd”  to  talk  about  placing  the  Pacific  bases 

*  under  trusteeship  when  Russia  was  gaining  com- 

j  plete  control  of  the  Kuriles.'’'*  Walter  Lippmann  on 
I  February  2  advocated  annexation,  calling  it  hypo¬ 
critical  to  place  the  islands  under  trusteeship  by 
I  agreements  permitting  us  “to  do  anything  and 

everything  we  would  do  if  we  had  annexed 

I  them.”'^’  The  anti-Russian  press  exploited  the  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  full.  Since  the  Yalta  deal  was  bound  to 
be  revealed  eventually,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  announced  it  voluntarily  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Annexation  of  the  Japanese  island  possessions 
would  be  an  outright  repudiation  of  our  pledges 
opposing  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  would  set 
a  very  bad  precedent.  It  would  break  the  continuity 
of  United  States  policy  from  President  Wilson  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  all  of 
whom  have  urged  that  the  overseas  possessions  of 
our  defeated  enemies  should  not  be  annexed  but 
'  should  be  placed  under  international  supervision. 

1  Since  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
depend  on  international  cooperation,  the  small  po- 
f  tential  disadvantages  of  trusteeship  are  outweighed 
by  the  advantages  of  the  fullest  possible  conformity 
with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  United 
I  Nations  Charter.  Meanwhile,  publicity  on  security 
in  the  Pacific  is  regrettably  overshadowing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  native  welfare.  Although  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  is  small  the  United  States,  by 
active  promotion  of  their  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  can  set  important  precedents  for  the 
colonial  world. 

I  DEADLOCK  ON  THE  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

The  future  of  the  Italian  colonies,  like  that  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  produced  a  prolonged  deadlock, 
t  In  both  cases  economic  and  humanitarian  consider¬ 
ations  have  been  dwarfed  by  political  and  strategic 
rivalries.  While  the  Pacific  question  is  complicated 
I  by  disagreements  within  the  United  States,  that  of 
the  Italian  colonies  is  confused  by  conflicting  points 
of  view  both  here  and  between  the  powers  involved. 
The  Pacific  problem  involves  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  islands  shall  be  annexed  or  placed  un¬ 
der  trusteeship.  In  the  case  of  the  Italian  colonies, 
all  parties  have  expressed  approval  of  trusteeship, 
*  but  they  disagree  as  to  whether  the  administering 
authority  should  be  a  single  state  or  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

On  the  surface  the  Italian  controversy  has  gone 
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little  beyond  the  stage  it  reached  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  last  September. 
At  that  time  a  three-year-old  dispute  within  the 
Department  of  State  culminated  in  an  American 
proposal  for  direct  administration  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  British,  according  to  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  Bevin,  supported  the  United  States  plan,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  France,  however,  held  out  for  a  single  state 
as  the  administering  authority,  the  former  seeking 
a  Russian  trusteeship  in  Tripolitania,  and  the  latter 
urging  restoration  of  all  three  colonies  to  Italy 
under  the  trusteeship  system.  No  compromise  was 
reached,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
who  remained  in  London  to  carry  on  negotiations 
were  instructed  to  study  both  the  United  States 
plan  and  the  alternative  proposal  for  a  single  state 
trusteeship,^^ 

The  deputies,  however,  proved  no  more  success¬ 
ful  than  their  superiors.  The  British,  it  was  learned 
on  January  24,  were  working  on  a  compromise  pro¬ 
posal  to  place  the  Italian  colonies  under  the  tem¬ 
porary  guardianship  of  all  four  powers  engaged  in 
drafting  the  Italian  treaty.  Under  this  plan  Italy 
would  be  deprived  of  its  colonies,  but  decision  as  to 
the  type  of  trusteeship  would  be  postponed  until 
the  problem  was  solved  for  all  mandates  and  other 
territories  at  stake.^^  The  British  proposal  failed  to 
win  immediate  support.  On  February  5  Mr.  James 
C.  Dunn  gave  his  colleagues  a  vigorous  presentation 
of  the  merits  of  the  United  States  plan,  but  Mr. 
Fedor  T.  Gusev,  the  Soviet  deputy,  adhered  to  the 
position  consistently  maintained  by  Russia  since 
last  September.'’®  The  deadlock  was  so  rigid  that 
plans  for  a  21-nation  peace  conference  in  Paris  on 
May  I  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  a  renewed  effort  to  reconcile  their  differences, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  themselves  met  again  on 
April  25,  this  time  in  Paris.  Four  days  later,  Mr. 
Molotov  modified  Russia’s  demand  for  an  exclusive 
trusteeship  over  Tripolitania  by  suggesting  that 
the  Soviet  administrator  should  have  an  Italian 
assistant.  That  the  Russian  claim  had  been  made 
primarily  for  bargaining  purposes  was  further  in¬ 
dicated  on  May  6,  when  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  offered  to  abandon  his  position  on  Tripoli¬ 
tania,  Italian  reparations  and  the  Dodecanese 
islands  if,  in  return,  the  three  Western  powers 
would  grant  Trieste  to  Yugoslavia.  When  this 
proposal  failed,  he  took  on  May  10  the  final  step 
in  his  about-face  by  supjwrting  the  French  con- 
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tention  that  Italy  be  made  trustee  for  its  former 
African  colonies. 

Since  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  agreed  to  aban¬ 
don  the  American  proposal  for  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship,  Mr.  Bevin  was  left  alone  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  altered 
Britain’s  stand  on  April  29  by  formally  recom¬ 
mending  independence  for  a  United  Libya.  The 
British  are  particularly  interested  in  Cyrenaica, 
where  they  would  like  to  control  the  strategic 
Mediterranean  ports  of  Tobruk  and  Benghazi,  and 
have  promised  the  Senussi  tribesmen  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  be  returned  to  Italian 
rule.  On  May  12  it  was  reported  that  the  United 
States  was  preparing  a  compromise  to  meet  British 
objections  by  placing  Cyrenaica  under  direct 
United  Nations  rather  than  Italian  trusteeship,  but 
the  following  day  Secretary  Byrnes  suggested  post¬ 
poning  the  final  settlement  by  simply  inserting  in 
the  Italian  treaty  a  provision  requiring  Italy  to 
surrender  its  colonies.  Although  such  a  plan  had 
once  been  considered  by  the  British  it  was  now 
rejected  by  Mr.  Bevin,  and  was  received  without 
enthusiasm  by  either  Mr.  Molotov  or  M.  Bidault, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister.'’®*  These  shifting  pro¬ 
posals  and  counterproposals  revealed  again  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Italian  colonies  are  pawns  in  the 
present  diplomatic  struggle  for  power.  Unable  to 
compromise  this  and  other  disagreements,  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  on  May  15  voted  to  recess  for  one 
month,  and  to  refer  unresolved  problems  back  to 
their  deputies  for  the  second  time. 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  MANDATES 

Nor  will  the  transfer  of  mandates  to  the  United 
Nations  be  without  its  difficulties.  This  controversy 
was  complicated  by  a  Chinese  resolution  proposed 
on  April  9  to  the  twenty-first,  and  last,  session  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Assembly  in  Geneva.  China 
suggested  that  the  mandatory  powers  and  the 
United  States  (for  the  Japanese  mandates)  should 
file  annual  reports  and  submit  to  United  Nations 
inspection  of  mandated  territories  until  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council  is  established.  Strong  opposition 
by  the  mandatory  powers,  however,  prevented  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  Chinese  suggestions. 
The  innocuous  four-part  resolution  finally  ap¬ 
proved  expressed  the  Assembly’s  satisfaction  at 
the  League’s  accomplishments  with  respect  to  the 
mandates  system;  recalled  the  role  of  the  League 
in  assisting  Iraq  to  independence  and  welcomed  the 
new  status  of  Syria,  the  Lebanon  and  Transjordan 
which  have  become  independent  since  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly;  recognized  that  the  League’s 

68a.  New  Yorl(  Times,  April  30,  May  7,  ii,  13,  14,  1946. 


functions  with  respect  to  mandates  terminated 
when  it  ends  its  existence,  but  noted  that  Chap-  L 
ters  XI,  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Charter  embody  prin-  P 
ciples  corresponding  to  those  of  Article  XXII  of  i 
the  Covenant;  and  took  note  of  the  expressed  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  mandatory  jxiwers  to  administer  ■ 
the  territories  concerned  “in  accordance  with  the  ■ 
obligations  contained  in  the  respective  Mandates,  I 
until  other  arrangements  have  been  agreed  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  respective  mandatory  | 
powers.’’*^^  I 

Another  explosive  issue  which  is  certain  to  arouse  | 
strong  protests  when  it  comes  formally  before  the  ^ 
United  Nations  is  the  obduracy  of  South  Africa,  j 
Mr.  Egeland,  South  Africa’s  delegate  to  the  last  S 
League  session,  announced  that  the  Union  had  f 
reached  a  definite  decision  to  ask  the  United  Na-  | 
tions  A.ssembly  in  September  to  approve  for  the  i 
mandate  of  Southwest  Africa  a  “status  under  which  r 
it  would  be  internationally  recognized  as  an  in-  I 
tegral  part  of  the  Union.”  Presumably  this  means 
annexation.  He  asserted  that  South  Africa,  in  con-  | 
formity  with  its  assurance  in  January  to  the  United  1 
Nations  General  Assembly,  had  taken  its  decision  f 
only  after  consultations  with  the  peoples  of  the  | 
mandate.'’^*  f 

No  other  mandatory  has  yet  followed  the  British  I 
and  Belgian  lead  in  submitting  trusteeship  agree-  t 
ments  to  the  states  directly  concerned.^®  The  terms 
of  these  drafts  parallel  closely  those  of  the  old  man¬ 
date  treaties  except  for  new  provisions  on  militar¬ 
ization,  which  were  in.serted  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter.  The  delay  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  i 
in  proposing  trusteeship  terms  results  from  the 
general  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  Pacific  j 
bases,  and  revolves  particularly  around  the  dis-  J 
puted  status  of  Manus,  largest  of  the  islands  in  the 
Admiralties  which  were  mandated  to  Australia. 
Seized  by  the  Japanese,  Manus  was  recaptured  by 
General  Mac  Arthur’s  forces  in  March  1944,  and 
promptly  converted  by  the  United  States  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000,000  into  an  important  base  which  is  re-  [ 
garded  by  our  Navy  as  the  Guam  of  the  South.^‘ 
Trusteeship  has  also  been  suggested  for  Korea. 

At  Moscow  last  December  the  Big  Three  proposed 
to  make  Korea  a  trust  territory  jointly  administered 
by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain  and 
China  “for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years,”  but  this  t 
plan  has  aroused  strong  Korean  opposition.  Dis-  P 
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agreements  between  the  Russian  and  United  States 
occupation  forces  have  also  complicated  this  prob¬ 
lem,  which  was  tackled  unsuccessfully  by  a  lo-man 
United  States-Russian  Commission  which  began 
its  meetings  in  Korea  on  March  2o7^  According 
to  a  United  States  Army  press  release,  the  meetings 
were  adjourned  indefinitely  on  May  8.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  delegation  rejected  a  United  States  proposal  to 
abolish  the  present  38th  parallel  boundary  between 
American  and  Russian  forces,  and  insisted  that  the 
proposed  provisional  government  for  Korea  should 
not  include  Koreans  who  have  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Moscow  decision  establishing  an  interim 
Allied  trusteeship^* 

PROSPECTS  FOR  TRUSTEESHIP 

Many  evaluations  of  the  trusteeship  system  have 
been  made  by  comparing  it,  point  by  point,  with 
the  mandates  system.  Such  comparisons  reveal  that 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Charter’s  trusteeship 
provisions  do  represent  a  distinct  advance,  but  that 
the  text  contains  numerous  loopholes.  The  value  of 
trusteeship,  therefore,  will  depend  on  how  it  is 
used  which,  of  course,  is  true  of  the  entire  Charter. 
Its  chief  stumbling  block  is  the  fact  that  on  all  sides 
people  continue  to  place  national  interest  above 
world  interest,  an  attitude  typified  by  diose  Euro- 

72.  For  texts  of  the  Moscow  communique  and  Secretary 
Byrnes’  report  on  the  conference  of  the  Big  Tlircc  Ft>rcign  Min¬ 
isters,  sec  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  December  30,  1945,  pp. 
1027-36.  The  immediacy  of  these  problems  makes  it  impractical 
at  present  to  consider  seriously  other  recent  trusteeship  ideas. 
Owen  Ijttimore,  in  an  address  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  on  April  5,  1946,  suggested  extend¬ 
ing  the  trusteeship  system  not  only  to  turbulent  areas  like  In¬ 
donesia  but  even  to  the  independent  state  of  Iran  (which  would 
be  unconstitutional,  since  the  Charter  prevents  members  of  the 
United  Nations  from  becoming  trust  territories).  F.  L.  Schuman 
has  posed  the  possibility  of  placing  Germany  and  Japan  under 
the  Trusteeship  Council;  sec  New  Yorf{  Times,  August  12,  1945. 
Another  proposal  that  goes  beyond  the  Charter’s  intent  is  ad¬ 
vocated  hy  Professor  J.  C.  Cooper,  who  would  place  the  air 
space  over  Germany  under  the  Trusteeship  Council;  see  his 
article,  "Air  Power  and  the  Coming  Peace  Treaties,’’  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1946,  pp.  450-52. 

73.  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  May  9,  1946. 


jicans  in  Africa  who  say  that  Europe  and  the 
United  States  must  learn  that  the  African  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  settled  by  Africans  alone.  The  same 
feeling  inspires  the  widely  held  United  States  view 
that  since  we  want  peace  no  one  should  be  alarmed 
if  we  take  military  bases  all  over  the  world.  This 
exaggerated  nationalism  has  been  intensified  by  the 
war,  but  if  we  can  muddle  through  the  stress  and 
strain  of  post-war  readjustment,  the  trusteeship 
system  can  make  great  contributions  both  to  the 
welfare  of  dependent  peoples  and  to  the  promotion 
of  international  cooperation  and  understanding. 

It  is  encouraging  to  recall  that  the  moral  pres¬ 
sure  of  world  opinion  has  brought  into  existence 
not  only  the  trusteeship  system  but  Chapter  XI,  in 
which  the  signatories  agree  to  promote  the  Char¬ 
ter’s  principles  for  non-self-governing  peoples  in  all 
their  colonial  possessions  whether  or  not  they  are 
trust  territories.  The  British,  French  and  Dutch 
have  felt  this  pressure  so  keenly  that  each  has 
launched  comprehensive  plans  for  reorganizing  its 
empire  along  progressive  lines.  Prospects  for  co¬ 
lonial  peoples  have  been  greatly  advanced  also  by 
the  recommendations  for  minimum  standards  of 
social  policy  in  dependent  territories  which  were 
adopted  in  the  1944  and  1945  conferences  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.^'* 

The  principles  of  trusteeship  are  deeply  rooted  in 
history.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  despite  the  build¬ 
ing  of  great  colonial  empires,  the  number  of  de¬ 
pendent  territories  has  been  steadily  decreasing  over 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  Professor  Quincy 
Wright  has  pointed  out  that  thirty-three  of  the 
Charter’s  fifty  signatories  were  dependencies  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  twelve  were  de¬ 
pendencies  a  hundred  years  later,  and  six  were  de¬ 
pendent  in  1930.  Everywhere  the  old  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  is  either  going  or  gone. 

74.  See  Intcrn.itional  Labor  Conference,  27th  Session,  1945, 
Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 
(Supplementary  Provisions)  (Montreal,  International  Labor  Of¬ 
fice,  1945),  pp.  4-20. 
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How  Trusteeship  Compares  with  Mandates  \^‘ 
System 

I  ^ 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ring  wood  and  Vernon  McKay  I  e 


Following  the  first  World  War,  territories  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were 
taken  from  Germany  and  Turkey,  and  transferred 
as  League  of  Nations  mandates  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  seven  victorious  powers — Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Japan.  The  Class  A  mandates 
of  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Transjordan  have  since 
become  independent,  but  the  remaining  territories 
may  now  be  placed  under  trusteeship,  (Mandates 
were  classified  as  A,  B  and  C,  according  to  their 
relative  stage  of  development.*) 


Mandate 

Mandatory 

Area 

Population 

( Class ) 

Power 

( square 
miles  ) 

( recent 
figures) 

Palestine  (A) 

Britain 

10,429 

1,676,571 

Tanganyika  (B) 

Britain 

360,000 

5,417,594 

Br.  Togoland  (B) 

Britain 

13,041 

391,473 

Br.  Carneroons  (B) 

Britain 

34,081 

868,637 

Fr.  Togoland  (B) 

France 

21,893 

780,497 

Fr.  Carneroons  ( B ) 

France 

166,489 

2,518,729 

Ruanda-Urundi  (B) 

Belgium 

20,535 

3,776,739 

Southwest  Africa  (C) 

South  Africa 

317,725 

344,871 

New  Guinea  (C) 

Australia 

93,000 

673,270 

Western  Samoa  (C) 
Marshall,  Caroline  and 

New  Zealand 

1,133 

62,391 

Marianas  Islands  (C) 

Japan 

829 

109,547 

Nauru  (C) * 

British  Empire  8 

3,460 

‘Nauru  is  administered  by  Australia  in  .acorilance  with  an  ajtrec- 
ment  between  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  .\ustra- 
lia  and  New  Zealand.  The  letters  A,  B  and  C,  describing  the 
three  categories  of  mandates,  are  not  found  in  Article  XXII  of 
the  Covenant,  but  were  first  used  by  the  Milner  Commission 
which  tried  unsuccessfully  to  frame  mandates  charters  in  1919. 

Trusteeship  may  also  be  applied  to  the  former 
Italian  colonies  of  Libya,  Eritrea  and  Somaliland, 
totaling  888,932  square  miles  and  2,788,974  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  to  island  possessions  taken  from  Japan. 
Korea  is  the  only  other  territory  for  which  trustee¬ 
ship  has  been  seriously  considered  by  responsible 
authorities,  although  it  is  legally  possible  for  all 
colonies  to  become  trust  territories. 

That  the  mandates  system  had  much  merit  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  responsibility  is  the  basis  of  the  trusteeship 
system.  However,  trusteeship  differs  from  the  man¬ 
dates  system  and  is  potentially  superior.  The  Trus- 

I.  On  mandates,  sec  The  Mandates  System — Origin-Principles- 
Application  (Series  of  League  of  Nations  Publications,  1945, 
VI.  A.  i);  Quincy  Wright,  Mandates  Under  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930);  and  Aaron 
M.  Margalith,  The  International  Mandates  (Baltimore,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1930). 


teeship  Council,  unlike  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  world  organization  and  will  have  greater  pres¬ 
tige  and  authority.  Only  time  will  tell  how  serious 
is  the  criticism  that  the  Trusteeship  C)ouncil  may 
reflect  national  rivalries  more  sharply  than  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  which  was 
made  up  of  experts  owing  official  allegiance  to  no 
national  point  of  view. 

The  right  to  inspect  trust  territories  was  denied 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  but  is 
granted  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  which  also 
will  have  more  formal  and  extensive  rights  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  examine  petitions.  Trusteeship  places 
greater  emphasis  on  the  positive  promotion  of  na¬ 
tive  welfare. 

Although  the  utility  and  morality  of  arming 
trust  territories  may  be  debated,  the  new  system 
does  make  realistic  provisions  for  such  security  re¬ 
quirements,  in  contrast  to  the  old  system,  under 
which  neither  B  nor  C  mandates  were  supposed 
to  be  armed  or  fortified. 

Equal  opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce 
were  not  granted  in  Class  C  mandates,  while  the 
open  door  will  apply  to  all  trust  territories,  with 
the  realistic  qualification  that  it  is  not  to  prejudice 
the  interests  of  dependent  peoples. 

Greater  flexibility  also  characterizes  the  trustee¬ 
ship  system  in  that  it  does  not  classify  territories 
in  rigid  and  artificial  categories  such  as  the  A,  B 
and  C  mandates;  trust  territories  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  accordance  with  agreements  adapted  to 
their  individual  problems  and  requirements.  Un¬ 
like  the  mandates  system,  which  applied  only  to 
territories  taken  from  Germany  and  Turkey  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  the  new  system  makes  it 
possible  for  any  state  to  place  its  colonies  under 
trusteeship  if  it  chcxises  to  do  so.  Finally,  it 
should  again  be  recalled,  all  colonies  have  the 
promi.ses  of  Chajiter  XI  to  insure  them  a  better 
future.’ 

2.  See  R.  J.  Bunche,  “Trusteeship  anil  Non-Sclf-tjoverning 
Territories  in  the  Charter  of  the  Uniteil  Nations,"  cited,  pp. 
1040-41;  H.  D.  Hall,  “The  British  Commonwealth  and  Trustee¬ 
ship,"  International  Affairs,  April  1946.  PP-  207-10;  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Paper  No.  6,  International  Trusteeship  (London,  United 
Nations  Information  Organization,  1945). 


